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A GRAND REVIEW! 


I HAVE a bundle of pamphlets by me, which bave been 
sent for my notice, so | must now try my hand at a general 
and critical review. 

The first is a pamphlet written by the Reverend William 
Baily Whitehead, A. M., Vicar of ‘'wiverton, Somerset; 
entitled, “ Prosecutions of Infidel Blasphemers, briefly vin- 
dicated, in a letter to David Ricardo, Esq., M. P.” 

This pamphlet has been out six months, but has not been 
long in my possession. It is an attack upon Mr. Ricardo 
for having asserted the right of free discussion in the House 
of Commons, on a presentation by Mr. Hume of the petition 
of M. A. Carlile. Iam not aware that any one has thought 
it worthy of notice ; and | have nodoubt, had Mr. Ricardo 
lived avother year, but he would have answered it as it de- 
served, by re-asserting, in the House of Commons, his un- 
changed conviction, not only of the right, but also of the 
propriety of the advantages of free discussion, with an ex- 
pression of sorrow for the judgment or the principles of 
those who heard it. My notice of this pamphlet is to be 
partly of the humorous kind ; for to reason seriously with 
a map whose interests are at stake rather than his opinions, 
would be a proof of an imperfect view of the question at 
issue: therefore, all humorous hints are to be understood 
as intended for the author, all serious reflections for the pub- 
lic including the author. 

The spirit of this pamphlet is rage at the sight of such 
men as Ricardo, Hume, and Burdett, urging the rightful ne- 
cessity of free discussion. Our Twiverton Vicar, who, I am 
informed, is also a busy Clerical Magistrate, begins by la- 
menting that Anti-Christian opinions now form an integral 
part of what is called liberality in the political and reli- 
gious world; and he sagely argues, that the only true liber- 
ality in him, and those, who like him have similar interests 
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at stake, would be first to take care of themselves, by des- 
troying, as far as possible, all opposition: to let their liber- 
ality like their charity begin at home. ‘This, this, is the 
right sort of tolerance: this, the orthodox liberality. You 
are right, Vicar, your orthodoxy is well understood; and 
an infidel advises you to stick to it as long as you can. 

{ must now reason. 

The vicar says to Mr. Ricardo: “ You, Sir, surely can- 
not require to be reminded that religion is the basis, the 
sanction, and the chief support of ali enlightened human le- 
gislation.” | am not aware of any inhuman or of any di- 
vine legislation; and of but very little enlightened human 
legislation ; but, wherever I see that little, it is unassociated 
with any nonsense about religion. So far from religion 
being the basis of good law, there never was a good law, 
good in an enlarged and general sense, relatively good it 
may have been, that exhibited any religious principle. 

Again: ‘ Licannol be necessary to recall to your recollection 
that, in fact, human law, as the protector of society against 
all great and universally acknowledged crime, is only. re- 
quired at all, in order to restrain those whose hearts refuse 
obedience to the divine law.” What divine law? The 
Jewish, Christian or Mahometan? There is such a _ princi- 
ple as moral law, alike common to all mankind ; but divine 
law is a bugbear, the wicked legislation of wicked priests, — 
for the debasement of mankind. It bas no moral influence, 
no influence beyond the generation of a subserviency that 
pours the produce of the labour of one eighth of mankind 
into the hands of the priests. 

All law, beneficial to society, is moral law; it means that 
one individual shall not be allowed to prey upon the person 
or property of another; and the enforcement of this moral 
law goes at once to the annihilation of priestcraft, and to 
the uprooting of such unproductive consumers as the priests. 
Strictly correct do you define religious blasphemy to be 
that principle which refuses obedience to divine law; but 
you cannot shew, that the blaspbemer of religion refuses 
his obedience to moral law. The Vicar says, that moral 
law would not be sufficient without the aid of divine law. 
Sufficient for all moral purposes; but not sufficient to sup- 
port him as an unproductive consumer. 

The Vicar then quotes Adam Smith to say, that: “ The 
authority of religion is superior to every other authority ; 
the fears which it suggests conquer all other fears.’ Smith 
was wrong in laying down this as a general maxim; be- 
cause, the word religion has no general application. It is 
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a word of cameleon quality and takes the hue of every 
thing that surrounds it. It is one thing in one age, and 
another thing in another; one thing in one country, and 
another thing in another; and, is rapidly verging to dissolu- 
tion inall. Adam Smith was wrong in not confining his ap- 
plication to some age and country. 

** In truth, Sir, there could be no greater solecism in the 
civilized world, than the disunion of religion and law, of 
religious and civil obedience.” ‘The greater solecism would 
be to find a religious world that was civilized. Moral law 
is a fixed principle; but religion, not being a fixed prin- 
ciple, cannot be associated with it: and, consequently, wher- 
ever religion exists there is a deficiency of moral law. 

** L consider, indeed, the infliction, both of public and pri- 
vale injury perpetrated by the blasphemer, to be of the most 
serious and aggravated nature.” Serious to the priesthood 
ie as an aggravation—serious to the multitude as a be- 
nent, 

W hat is now called blasphemy is nothing more or less 
than a philosophical enquiry into physical facts on the one 
hand, and an impeachment of the historical pretensions of 
the origin of Christianity on the other. The Vicar keeps 
to this high sounding word blasphemy, forgetting, that it has 
ceased to frighten, and that it is now heard in the nursery 
without occasioning alarm. Blasphemy, or infidelity, or 
whatever other hard and opprobrious name you like to give 
to Anti-Christian principles, is indicative of nothing but men- 
tal improvement, and productive of nothing but benefit to the 
multitude. But it injures the Priests and makes them trem- 
ble : what for? Not for the morals of the people, but for their 
tithes, offerings, glebes, vicarages, &c. &c. Aye, aye, there’s 
the rub, my Twiverton Vicar! 

“ J will take it for granted in this place, that the reli- 
gious principles of very many amongst the mass of man- 
kind, may be, without much difficulty, perverted by the bold 
and. ingenious scoffer.” What does this prove? Not that 
such religious principles have a good foundation ; but the 
contrary. ‘To lose such religious principles is a moral and 
social gain. If they had a good foundation, no scoffing 
would shake them ; for they are few who can believe that 
the foundations of the walls of Jericho were shaken by the 
blasts of a few rams’ horns and the scoffings of the 
Levites. 

** { cannot separate, in my mind, the feeling of true ho- 
nour, that is, the love of virtue and moral justice, from that 
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religious conscience which God first implanted in man as its 

Jountain.” Here, to understand any thing, we must under- 
stand this tale about what God did to man at first. God 
is nothing more than thecreature of human imagination; man 
is pre-existent. True honour, love of virtue, moral justice, all 
centre in the word moradity and this word has no revelation be- 
yond theanimal! world. Wecannotta!k about morality towards 
vegetables, towards minerals, towards planets, towards Gods. 
Such meén as this Vicar of Twiverton are full of words, but 
all words of sound and such as will not bear examining as 
to their meanings and bearings. They are men of College 
educations ; but they positively know nothing of the rela- - 
tious of words to things. 

““ Every additional relaxation, in fact, of the religious 
principle of a people, imposes a necessity for additional 
strictness and severity on the part of those criminal laws 
which govern and restrain them.” Where is the proof of 
this? [ have been now five years before the public, as an 
oppugner of every religious prineiple; [ have received the 
open support of many thousand persons; but I have the 
pleasing reflection to say, that of all who have given me 
such support, and whose names are known to meas avowed 
infidels toward Christianity, / have never known one amen- 
able to the criminal laws of this country. 1 am ready to 
confess that the absence of religious principle does not cure 
every bad passion, but it becomes a source of thought, a 
a stimulus to moral and mental improvement, which is the 
best guarantee for public peace, and private safety, the best 
restraint upon every bad passion, and the best encourager 
to a sober, honest, and industrious career. Repentance is a 
very poor compensation to the individual, or to society, for 
injury dose. | would not give a rush for a verbal pledge 
of repentance; for, it can only be genuine when the offen- 
der is madesensible that honesty is the best policy. So, Mr. 
Vicar, you may see that the right sort of repentance may 
be taught to the offending infidel, as well as to the offend- 
ing Christian, which you deny. peer is the pivot of 
your religion: the boast of the infidel is, not in repentance, 
but in not sinning- to require it. 

As an apology for persecution, the Vicar says: “ The 
highest Christian authority has decided this point by a 
direct precedent. The Church of Thyalira was cen- 
sured by the inspired Apostle for suffering the false Pro- 
pheless to teach and seduce, Rev. ii. ver. 20.” Here, Mr. 
Vicar, you have killed two birds with one stone. You re- 
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mind us, that your authority is good for nothing, by refer- 
ring to a proof, that this book of Revelation was not writ- 
ten until the middie or close of the second century ; as Mr. 
Gibbon has shewn that the church of Thyatira had not so 
early an existence as is alleged to the book. And we, infi- 
dels, do not assume to be prophets, nor prophetesses. There 
can be no such a character as a false prophetess. ‘To promise 
that which does not happen is to lie. ‘To be a prophet is to 
tell that which shail really happen. A dying prophet is a 
contradiction in terms. Your Christian History cannot find 
a resting place within the first century, as a proof of which 
see No. 1, Vol. 9, Republican. : 

The Vicar says, that we dare not hazard new editions of 
prosecuted books in the face of a rigid sentence. Simpleton! 
We “ dare do all that may become a man”—and we dare 
to publish new editions of presecuted books in spite of all 
the infamous fines, imprisonments, and Christian robberies 
upon our properties: and we further dare you, or any one 
else, to slop our daring. | know of no one book written 
against the Christian religion, and prosecuted within the 
last thirty years, but is now in open sale at 84, Fleet Street. 
We make no boast of this matter; for if we did not sell 
them openly, the same quantity would be sold privately. 
Prosecution can do nothing more to check the sale and cir- 
culation of these books; but it may aid: and to all present 
appearances such prosecutions seem to be wisely given up; 
though eight of us are still kept in prison, whilst all the 
books are in open sale for which we are confined. 

I finish the review of the Twiverton Vicar by giving him a 
most polite invitation to come and instruct, or be instracted, 
in Dorchester Gaol. 

STAND FORTH JOHN SMITH OF SrockKTON, DURHAM, 
SCHOOLMASTER AND METHODIST PREACHER. T. ALLIN, OF 
EBENEZER CHAPEL, BOLTON, LANCASHIRE, METHODIST 
PREACHER: AND J. SANDERS OF ASHBURTON, DEVON- 
SHIRE, METHODIST PREACHER. STAND FORTH YE METHO- 
DIST PREACHERS AND TAKE YOUR TRIALS. 

I have two pamphlets before me by Jobn Smith of Stock- 
ton, in a controversy with a Son of Aésculapius of the same 
place. It appears that this modern Evangelist John, prin- 
ted some kind of religious tract in abuse of Deists, which 
the Doctor noticed in an article printed in “ The Republi- 
can” about a year ago. Against this article, John comes 
forth with a pamphlet of 36 pages, under the title of a re- 
ply. There isa sort of chasm in my kuowledge of this 
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controversy ; for I have not seen John’s first literary pro- 
duction by evangelical inspiration. 

The Doctor, as a piece of his profession, knows nothing 
about what John calls the immaterial and immortal soul of 
1 man; and John, very kindly, endeavours to teach the Doc- 
tor, that there is a something in the human body besides 
what the anatomist can handle: and that something, by 
way of giving it a name before it is found, John, and bis 
i evangelical companions, call sould. John, then, paving tuned 
ae over a few verses of Chevy Chace, flies to the hunt of this 
nothing with a name: not a nameless something, mind 
| reader! but a thingless name: such as his evangelical pre- 
; decessor called Jhe Word. “In the beginning was the 
i Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God. Thesame was in the beginning with God.” Mr. Paine 
| would say, that it requires an inspiration or a_ reve- 
. lation to understand this; but transpose the words, and 
; you have itallright. Jnthe beginning was the IWord, and 
in God was with the Word, and God was the Word, and God 
| was the same in the beginning ! the whole of which, Reader, 
oi. is a philosophical deduction, strictly correct, and conveys 
i@ the information to the thinking reader, that the word God 
is nothing but a word, and that, it has no relation to any 

thing which makes part, parcel, or all, of the universe. 
The basis of John’s notions is, that matter, in any shape 
or form, is incapable of thought and voluntary action ; 
Preacher Allin runs upon the same rule: this, in short, is 
every preacher's notion, who desires to support the soul- 
doctrine, its immateriality and immortality, and the e/ ceferas 
which form a trade for the priest. The error lies in the 
word, John! It is the word mind that occasions ali the error. 
This word mind is like the word God: it is a phantom of 
our own creation, and each person amuses himself in giving 
to each its separate attributes. When a string of error has 
been generated, the only way to exhibit its defects is to go 
to its foundation and to mark whence it began. We call 
something mind, but when we ask ourselves to define what 
we mean by the word, we are at a stand, confused, and 
if convinced of error inour notions. J/ind is nothing separate 
4 from the human body, or any other animal body. Mind is 
nothing more than the experience of the body, in sensations 
felt, recorded or imprinted, reflected, compared, examined 
as to consequence, and stored. A human animal isa store- 
house of sensations; mind is nothing more than these collect- 
ed sensations. Every animal body is necessarily a recipient 
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of sensation ; but every animal body is not necessarily ge- 
nerative of sensation, by reflection and comparison, and.a 
storer of those sensations. 

Thought is nothing more than this reflection upon, and 
comparison of, sensations as to consequence ; and the words 
idea, knowledge, intellect, understanding, sentiment, imagi- 
nation, will, pleasure, judgment, opinions, reasoning, are all 
variable terms for the same examination of recorded sensa- 
tions, and expressed in the aggregate by the word mind. 

Berkley’ s idealism was deep; but not deep enough. He 
rested every thing upon idea, without examining what was 
necessary to generate idea. : 

The first idea of a human being is to know that he has 
sensations, and that a succession of sensations constitutes ex- 
perience, or knowledge, or mind, or whatever other term ex- 
presses recorded sensation; but he cannot know this with- 
out, at the same time, distinguishiug what produces a sensa- 
tion upon the body; and this leads him to mark other bo- 
dies, as the causesof sensation. ‘The first step in knowledge 
is to distinguish foreign bodies and to mark the sensations 
produced by them; an accumulation of these steps be- 
comes an accumulation of knowledge or mind, and shows 
that the mind is nothing distinct from the body. 

Sensations are generative. Two sensations may generate 
a third without the aid of a foreign body, and this leads us 
to view the mind as a something distinct from the body; but 
close examination shows us, that without sensations first ge- 
nerated by foreign bodies, there can be no accumulation, 
and still makes body the cause of mind. Imagination is no- 
thing more than this generation of sensation by sensations. 
And as sensation is not known to exist separate from animal 
matter, we can know notbing of intelligence separate from 
such matter. Can you, Joho Smith, or you, T. Allin, find 
any sensations to put forth in opposition to these my record- 
ed sensations or my sentiments? Life, animal life, is sensa- 
tion; the experience of this sensitive life constitutes mind in- 
creased by the powers of human speech; and death is the 
extinction both of that life and mind unless where commu- 
nicated to other buman beings. 

Both Jobn and Preacher Allin have quoted from the Edin- 
burgh Medical and Surgical Journal, some observations 
made upon the Lectures of Mr. Lawrence, to shew, that, the 
mind is a distinct existence from the body: I will also quote 
from the same Journal to shew, that i/ is not; that mind is 
nothing but recorded sensation; and that sensation is only to 
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be produced in the first instance by the capacity to mark 
the qualities of foreign bodies. Hereis a case sent to me by 
a medical friend. 

‘¢ 1 send you the following extract from a paper in the 
Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, by Mr. J. Ste- 
phenson, page 519, vol. 19, on the operation for Cataract. 
It is the case of a ‘ young gentleman 19 years of age, whose 
intellectual faculties were scarcely of a higher order than 
those of an idiot. He had been blind for several. years.’ 
After relating the manner and effects of the operation which 
completely restored vision, ‘ he, with-inexpressible delight, 
began to discover the use of his tongue, his spirits recovering 
with his restored perception of the objects around him.’ A 
little below, he goes on as follows. ‘ A fact, connected with 
this case, ought not to be passed over in silence. I allude to 
the circumstance of the return of bis risual faculties having 
been speedily followed by the developement of bis mental 
powers, which, whilst in a state of darkness, appeared to be 
in a completely torpid condition. As soon as he became 
practically acquainted with the external and visible proper- 
ties of tangible substances, he manifested a great desire to 
be instructed in their uses, and gradually attained such a 
share of general information, as to be no longer a burtheu to 
himself and family.’ This case appears to me to be a very 
stroug proof of the materiality of the intellectual facul- 
ties.” 

John treats of morality ; it will be enough to tell bim that 
it is a rule of action relating to nothing but animals, and is 
distinguished by that principle of utility which produces the 
greatest amount of happiness or pleasurable sensation among 
the greaiest number. It is not at all times distinguished by 
the same particular actions; but is relative to existing cus- 
toms. There, John, put your * moral government of God” 
in opposition to that definition. 

John treats of the Bible and says, that it was impossible 
that the alleged miracles therein mentioned could have taken 
place as false appearances, as deceptions upon those said 
to witnessthem. You are right, John, there were no decep- 
tions until the book was written; and the first readers were 
as remote from the pretended scenes as we are; for no such 
scenes ever happened. Proceed you to shew, John, that the 
Jews knew any thing about sacred books before the reign of 
Cyrus: and proceed you to shew, John, that the New Tes- 
tament was published within that century to which the 
Christians ascribe it. You mention the names of Barnabas, 
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Clement, Hermas, and Ignatius, as witnesses, as set forth by 
Lardner, for the publication of the New Testament in the 
first century : but Lardner has not shewn, nor can you show, 
John, that either of these men were Christians within the first 
century, or that they knew of any of the books of the New 
Testament within that period. 

I agree with John, that there are no doctrines in the Bible 
but are comprehensible by the reason of man; therefore, I 
will not go into the mysteries with him. I can comprehend 
falsehood as well as truth; particularly when it is of that 
glaring quality found in the Bible. 

Jobn says, and_repeats | suppose by inspiration, that of all 
oddities the Deist isthe oddest. I grant that a Deist is an 
* Odd Fellow ;” but, John, there are some thiugs passing 
odd, one of which is a Christian, another is a Jew, anda 
third is a John Smith. 

John touches upon prophecy and makes the race of Ne 
groes to be the descendants of Ham, the son of Noah. 
What proof John? what proof have you in or out of your 
Bible, that such is the case? Had Noah and his wife been 
of the two extremes of human colour, they could not bave 
produced similar children. Do you understand me, John? 
And further, John, those could not have been free agents 
whose actions were predestinated 2 or 3000 years ago: 
therefore, foretelling the actions of free agents is a solecism 
in your logic, John. Zounds! you are an apostate! Wes- 
ley was nota predestinarian. 

You were bold with your Stockton opponent, John, for 
well you knew that free discussion existed only on yourside 
of the question ; but, in Dorchester Gaol, I have it all on 
my side, all my own way, and languish for want of an op- 
ponent; so, if you can write another pamphlet upon my de- 
finition of mind, | shall be glad to read it, John. At pre- 
sent, | think, 1 have done enough, and cannot afford you 
more time or space. 

Mr. Allin’s pamphlet is a printed sermon with notes, 
which has been preached in various chapels, and, as a proof 
of what good the infidel publicatious have done, it is suffici- 
ent to say, that we have driven the Methodists from their 
perpetually burning brimstone to philosophy. They cease 
to preach hell to their affrighted assemblies, now their (the 
preachers’) heaven is so closely beseiged. As the subject 
turns entirely upon the immateriality of the mind, and im- 
mortality of the soul, and closely resembles John Smith’s 
pamphlets, many quotations being the same, | have nothing 
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new to add, beyond the acknowledgment that this is the best 
Methodist Sermon I have seen in print. Let Mr. Allin 
trace mind to sensation, and sensation to body, and he will 
then comprehend what we define by the materiality and 
mortality of that mind. Souw/ we know nothing of, distinct 
from the word mind. 

Mr. Sanders’ pamphlet is a catch-penny religious tract, 
printed in the town of my birth, and thrust into the faces of 
all those of my friends who are espousing the opinions I pro- 
mulgate. It is not only silly, but in many parts abomina- 
bly dishonest. I have long entertained the idea of giving 
the inhabitants of Ashburton, in a distinct address, full and 
fair reasons for advocating those opinions of which I exhi- 
bited so little a prospect when among them: perhaps, I may 
address my old acquaintance, Tom Morrish, the standing 
constable, or his brother law officer, Robert Palk, the Jus- 
tice, who, | am informed, threaten vengeance to any person 
found selling my publications in that very moral and very 
religious town! From my knowledge both of Justice and 
Constable, | can assert, that neither of them knew any thing 
of Christianity, or Deism, or Atheism, or Religion, or Mo- 
rals, or Politics, when I left Ashburton, but a great deal 
about ale, cards, pop, skittles, and wenches; and | am quite 
at a loss to know, who or what has inspired them witha 
knowledge or an abhorrence of the one or the other; and 
much do | wonder at such an innovation as astanding con- 
stable in Ashburton. ‘There would have been a rotten bo- 
rough insurrection had such a measure been broached twen- 
ty years ago. If 1 set foot in Ashburton again, my first ef- 
fort shail be to make proselytes of the standing Justice and 
the standing Constable, then the different Parsons, and next 
to get all the inhabitants assembled in the bull-ring to con- 
vert them en masse. Bull-baiting had been dropped before 
my time; but I bave seen many a badger-baiting there; and 
I would gladly come to have this Methodist Parson, San- 
ders, stuck up on one of the front stalls of the shambles, and 
I on the other, to expose his villainy in putting forth such a 
pamphlet. Notwithstanding all my offences against estab- 
lished notions, [| would consent to bave the towns-people as 
a Jury in such a case, with the Justice, the Parsons, and the 
Constables as umpires; for, | do not know, that the shrines 
of the great Goddess Diana afford employ to more than half 
a dozen Demetriuses in that town. 

Mr. Sanders entities his tract: ** The despisers of revela- 
tion affectionately addressed ; and the Infidel accompanied 
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through the ‘ valley of the shadow of death’ with extracts 
from authentic records.” He gives us four mottoes, as fol- 
low :— 

Ist. ‘* The wise men are. ashamed, they are dismayed and 
taken: lo, they have rejected the word of the Lord; and 
what wisdom is in them?” . This is a very foolish sentence 
whoever wrote, or whoever iuspired it. Itis tantamount to 
telling us, that—there is no wisdom in wise men. 

2d. * That they may recover themselves out of the snare 
of the devil, who are taken captive by him at his will.” 
This is meant to say that this nonsensical religious tract will 
act as acharm to rescue the captives from the snares of the 
devil. It is enough to say, thatdevi/ is only a fictious perso- 
nification of the word evi/. ‘There is no devil in existence, 
according to the priestly personification of that word. A 
priest is the nearest living resemblance to that personification 
—black, deceitful, and base. 

3rd. ** Wheu erroneous, noxious tenets are diffused, all 
men should embrace some opportunity to bear their testimo- 
ny against them.”—Very good. This | have done, and am 
bow doing. 

Aih. “* Men may live fools; but fools they cannot die.”— 
Nonsense! They are not fools after they are dead ; but they 
generally die like greater fools than they have lived. A 
death-bed is commonly a concentration of that ignorance 
and weakness exhibited throughout life. It is the closing 
tragic scene of priestly performance, the curtain drops be- 
fore the dead body, and the spectators are stupified with 
wonder and delusion. Death, Parson Sanders, is nothing 
more nor less than a cessation of sensation, the destruction 
of one animal machine, and an admirable regulation of mat- 
ter in motion, to make way for machines more new, more 
beautiful, and more useful. The history of human life is the 
history of human improvement. Recorded sensation is 
equivalent to experienced sensation, and the aggregate of 
mind is daily increased. Learn this, Preacher of Lies, and 

ou will learn that yours is a declining trade. 

This “ affectionate address to the despisers of Revelation” 
is all pillage and patchwork. It is assumed that the Bible is 
the best existing moral code: but this | deny ; and challenge 
an analysis of that book for my conclusion. I have analy- - 
zed the best book in it, or Matthew’s Gospel, and the amount 
of moral is much less than the amount of immoral sentences : 
and, if we reckon romantic tale to be immoral, which I con- 
sider to be the case, the Bible becomes a disgusting book 
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and totally unfit to be used in the instruction of youth. In 
all other cases but Bible-reading, we hold it to be essential 
in promoting virtuous conduct, that vice be not exhibited to 
the pupil; and I[ maintain, that an ignorance of vice is the 
best safeguard against it: but how stands the case with the 
Bible? Is it not a succession of vicious exhibitions, from 
Genesis to the Apocalypse? There are exceptions, I grant, 
but they are like exceptions to the general rule: how tben 
can it be made essential to virtue that we, both old and 
young, should be incessantly reading this book? The ans- 
wer is, that this thing called religion perverts our reason and 
our judgment, and that we cannot improve by reading the” 
Bible. 

There are twelve propositions in this tract chiefly compiled 


from Dr. Gregory’s Letters: the twelfth so barefacedly, as 


to bea verbatim page without acknowledgment. J] have 
sent Mr. Sanders my Observations op those Letters, which 
contain a full answer to his propositions, so I pass to the 
chief object of this notice of bis tract—an exposure of the 
infamous lies, he has repeated, concerning Thomas Paine. 
About Hubbes, Newport, Voltaire, or Altamount, whose 
deaths are mentioned, I care but little; but if I exhibit the 
villainy of such lies about Paine, I leave the writer to make 
the most he can of theothers. ‘To do the thing fairly, I will 
copy his sketch of Paine’s Life and Death. 

1. ** Thomas Paine, the chief idol of modern Deist’s ho- 
mage. It may not be amiss, briefly, to notice a few parti- 
culars, connected with his dife, as well as death; that his 
admirers may not worship an unknown God. He was born 
at Thetford, in Norfolk, January, 1737, and was broughtup 
by his Father to the business of a stay-maker; in 1759 he 
married Mary Lambert, who died the ensuing year, by a 
premature birth, said to be the consequence of his ill usage. 
In 1761, he obtained a place in the excise, from which he 
was afterwards dismissed; he was however subsequently 
restored. In 1771, be married Elizabeth Olive, and in 
1774 he was a second time dismissed from his office of Ex- 
ciseman under a charge of fraud and dishonesty. 

2. ** His character was now too well known ever to regain 
that situation. Soon after this all his goods were sold for 
debt; and in May of the same year, Paine and bis wife se- 
parated by mutual agreement; he had proved a wretched 
husband, and made her life truly miserable, just as might 
be expected from a man of his principles. 
3.‘¢ Loss of character and its usual attendant consequences in 
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F.ingland, hastened the departure of Paine to America, he ar- 
rived in Philadelphia, April 19th, 1775; here he engaged in 
political writings marked by rancour and low abuse towards 
the British Government, in this his object was realized bya 
sum of money from Congress; and in 1777, an appointment 
as Secretary to the Committe of Foreign affairs; soon after 
this, being found guilty of a scandalous breach of trust, he 
was ignominiously expelled from his office by a vote of 
Congress. : 

4.“ In 1787 he returned to England, but not finding nere 
the commotions his soui delighted in, he turned his views to 
France, where in the Revolution he thought to enjoy bim- 
self, but his felicity was soon interrupted by an arrest fora 
debt of £700! (incurred doubtless by his drunkenness and 
depravity) and he was committed to Prison. 

5. ** Afterwards released, and eager to propagate the hor- 
rid principles that overturned the French Throne, and which 
brought to the scaffold about 900,000 Men, 15,000 Women, 
aud 22,000 Children!! he published his infamous work en- 
titled ‘ Rights of Man,’ the evident design of which was to 
bring on England, the Slavery, Cruelty, and Blood, which 
his sentiments had brought on France: for this he was ouf- 
lawed; escaping from justice he finds an asylum in France. 

6, “ Paine now saw that the British Throne, and Altar, 
had for their basis the Bible; and to overthrow these, he 
would endeavour to destroy this; and, with this design, in 
1795 he published the ‘ Age of Reason ;’ an infamous libel 
on Christianity : the apparent difficulties of Scripture which 
he represents as real have been satisfactorily answered. 

7. After seducing from ber husband a Madame Bonue- 
ville, he prevailed on her to accompany him to America; 
he arrived at Baltimore, October, 1802. 

8. * Passing over many other evils connected with his 
Fraudulency, Profligacy, Rebellion, Blasphemy, Lying, 
Intemperance, Filthiness, Cruelty, Dishonesty, Seduction, 
&e. &c. (See Mr. ‘ Cheethaim’s life of Paine, or a small 
work by J. 5. Harford Esq.) we glance at his last days. Of 
an attendant he enquired if she had ever read his ‘ Age of 
Reason.’ She said she had, but from a conviction of its evil 
tendency had burnt it. Paine replied; he wished all its 
readers had been as wise as she: and added, ‘ If ever the 
Devil had an agent on earth, I have been one.’ ‘To the wo- 
man he seduced, he said, ‘ The principles | have taught you 
will not bear you out.’ One of his companions said,‘ Mr, 
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P you have lived like a man: I[ hope you will die like one’. 
(Paine, turning to a kind visitor) said, ‘ you see, Sir, what 
miserable comforters [ have.’ He was wont to exclaim fre- 
quently, ‘Oh Lord help me! Qh Christ help me! Jesus 
Christ help me!’ On being asked if he believed that Jesus 
Christ was the Son of God, and pressed for an answer, said, 
‘I have no wish to believe on that subject,’ and soon after 
in great distress died, June 8th, 1809.” 

1. There is not an atom of proof that Mr. Paine ill used 
his first wife. The lie was invented by George Chalmers, 
under the signature of Francis Oldeys, aud said to have been 
paid for by Lord Liverpool, then Lord Hawkesbury. Liver- 
pool was then the President of the Board of Trade, and 
Chalmers one of the clerks; and report says, that £500. was 
the stipulated sum for the defamatory sketch of the life of 
Thomas Paine, into which the greatest amouut of defamation 
that would pass with the public was to be crammed. 
As to the second wife, Elizabeth Olive, it is believed by 
Mr. Paine’s friends, that he never cohabited with her; but 
they know no particulars, as to the why or wherefore; as 
he always, when the subject was mentioned, said it was a 
matter that concerned no one but himself and that he would 
not account to any one for it. She was the daughter of a 
shop-keeper, whose stock he surveyed as an Exciseman, 
and, on marrying her, continued the shop on his own account. 
The charge against him, at the Board of Excise, was, that 
he an Exciseman kept a shop where exciseable goods were 
sold. Nocharge of fraud or peculation was ever made. 
On losing his office, he left the place altogether, Lewes in 
Sussex: and with it his wife, by mutual consent. But, the 
gravamen of his offence at the Board of Excise was, that he 
had written an excellent pamphlet on the behalf of the Ex- 
cise officers, shewing that their salaries were not adequate 
to their services and situation in life: the pith of which 
went to shew that all officers, in places of public trust, 
should have salaries sufficient to make them respectable, 
and that should leave them no excuse for peculation. 

It is stated, that his principles made him a bad husband: 
but the writer does not know, that throughout the time Mr. 
Paine was a husband, he had not a knowledge of those po- 
litical and theological principles with which he subse- 
quently astonished and instructed a world of human beings. 
If his bad character as a husband was the result of his prin- 
ciples, then, Mr. Sanders, bis principles, when a husband, 
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were a resemblance of what yours now are; for, it has been 
said, that Mr. Paine was then religious and a disseuting 
preacher. _ 

In the third paragraph, the only thing worth notice is the 
conclusion of the sentence, where he is said to have been ig- 
nominiously expelled from his office in America, as Secre- 
tary to the Committee for Foreign Affairs, by a vote of 
Congress, for a scandalous breach of trust. The ignominy, 
the seandal, can be all thrown back upon you, Methodist 
Preacher. Mr. Paine, as Secretary to the Committee for 
foreign Affairs, detected one Silas Deane, a Commissioner 
to the Court of France, ina breach of trust; and, indignant 
at the circumstance, he published the matter in the newspa- 
pers, availing himself of official documents for that purpose, 
The friends of Silas Deane, to be revenged of Mr. Paine, 
urged that be had no business to use official documents 
for auy newspaper exposure of that kind;.and the Con- 
gress voted censure on him for baving thus used official 
documents without its consent, as the highest executive 
power: Mr. Paine, conscious of his good intentions, bowed 
not to the vote of censure, but threw up his office. Now make 
the most of the ignominy and scandal. A less ignominious, 
a more honourable life than Thomas Paine’s was never spent. 
Asa man, benevolent and moral, be was spotless. He had 
but one fault, that injurious only to himself, a habit of seek- 
ing excitement from intoxicating liquor; but not to such an 
abuse as the Priests would insinuate. Had he been anha- 
bitual drunkard, he could not have written upon so many 
subjects of the first importance, as he continued to do to the 
time of his death. 

4. He was arrested for debt, he was so arrested His 
supplies of money depended upon remittances from A merica. 
They were not regular. He had been incurring considera- 
ble expence by mechanical experiments, the principal of 
which was the iron bridge, of which he was the unquestion- 
ed inventor. He was arrested for debt, whether maliciously 
or not I cannot say; but be was instantly bailed by two 
American merchants, who kuew his circumstances. Who 
amongst us, of any note in the community, is not liable to a 
similar arrest? He was not, to my knowledge, committed 
to prison upon this arrest. 

5. Says, that eager to propagate the horrid principles that 
overturned the French Throne, he published his .infamous 
work entitled the ‘* Rights of Man,” the evident design of 
which was to bring on England, the slavery, cruel/y, and 
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blood, which his sentiments had brought on France. This 
Methodist Preacher is a villainous slanderer. [ would not 
be afraid to stake a trifle on a wager, that this man had not, 
at the time of compiling this account, read a_ single 


pamphlet of Paine’s writing. I have heard that he has 


subsequently borrowed the “ Age of Reason,” under a 
promise to expose it from the pulpit; that after disappointing 
his audience by an excuse of not having had time to examine 
it, he fixed a time to preach asermon upon it; but, in preach- 
ing, never quoted a sentence from the book, por attempted 
to refute a sentiment. He advised his congregation to read 
Josephus, as a proof of the Bible history being true; and 
offered to lend his copy as fast as they could read it; but 
though Josephus proves that there was such a nation as the 
Jewish, he does not prove any tbing for Christians. Tho- 
mas Paine did not deny any thing asserted by Josephus. 
Parson Sanders quotes the Christian Interpolation from 
Josephus in his tract, but does not seem to know, or does 
not say, that it is good for nothing. But to the point. 

The “ Rights of Man” was written before there was any 
bloodshed in France worthy of mention: and this is the first 
time that I bave heard of 22,000 children being put to death 
on the scaffold in France. The 900,000 men, and 15,000 wo- 
men is an infamously exaggerated account: and to say that 
Mr. Paine’s book is the advocate of slavery, cruelty, and 
blood, caps the whole. Those who have read it will need 
no explanation; those who have not will not regard it. 

Mr. Paine did not fly from justice, and seek au asylum 
in France. He was invited to France by a deputation 
from Calais, after having been elected a representative to 
the national assembly for that, and for two other towns. 

The sixth paragraph is amusing. ‘The Bible, the altar, 
and the throne, are certainly three props to one piece of vil- 
lainy ; each keeping the other in countenance, and all used 
to the injury of the multitude. I proclaim it to the world, 
as a principle I have learnt from Thomas Paine, that man- 
kind can live better without than with the Bible, the altar, 
and the throne; and a deal better without than with Metho- 
dist Chapels, and Methodist Preachers; particularly if Mr. 
Sanders is a specimen of them. 

The seventh paragraph is an atrocions lie. Cheetham 

ublished that Paine had seduced Madame Bonneville from 
her husband. She instituted an action against him, and 
convicted him as a liar upon that subject, with damages to 
the amount of a thousand dollars. In 1822, she returned 
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from America to live with her husband in Paris, where she 
nor resides; I shave received several letters from her, in 
which both she and Mr. Bonneville make the most honour- 
able mention of Mr. Paine, and are anxious to defend him 
against all defamation. 

The last paragraph is all Mr. Sanders’ filth condensed, 
and in defaming Thomas Paine, he bas done nothing more 
than to proclaim bimself a deceitful villain. The character 
of Thomas Paine is recorded in his writings; they are pre- 

served and fast spreading over this country ; and you may 
as well abuse the sun as a pestilence, and the moon as @ 
strumpet, as to abuse the name and writings of ‘Thomas 
Paine. ‘There is not aman or a woman in this Island, who 


will persevere in abusing him or them before 
RICHARD CARLILE. 


P. S. I have just received a specimen of the works of 
another Methodist. I have already honoured ‘Thomas Mease, 
the dealer in sugars and serges, of Stokesiey, Yorkshire, 
with a notice, and kept him sileut fora year. But the fellow 
readily credited the Christian tale, that my Christian Gaol- 
ers had been obliged to put a straight waistcoat on me, and 
out he pops with a valiant air and threatens to extinguish 
all the good sense in his town and neighbourhood with a 
penny tract called “ The Extinguisher.” 

The son of the Archbishop of York, Leveson Venables, 
Vernon, is Rector of Stokesley, and this worthy Rector bas 
been long trying to rouse the fainting spirit of Mr. Mease, 
to join him in a combat against the Infidels of Stokesiey and 
Cleveland. But there was doubt of ability, and terror and 
terrible presentiments, until the story flew on Christian ton- 
gues and wings about my being tied down in a straight 
waistcoat; then came forth Mr. Mease, calling me a mapi- 
ac, &c.! 

The Rector has been neatly exposed by Mr. Armstrong, 
in a pamphict entitled the Life and death of John Appleton. 
My readers will recollect a poor old man of thatname, often 
putting down his mite to my subscription, with an interest- 
ing motto. Past work, he had no resource but the work 
house; and no Christian offered him assistanee until it was 
seen that he was dying! ‘Then, there was a terrible to do 
with this new Rector and others, to make this man die a 
Christian! Old John was staunch, and defended bis princi- 
it though his Jast moments were dreadfully embittered 

the struggles of the Christians to force him to become a 
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Christian; only to say that he died a Christian! This dandy 
Rector flew to the workhouse, loaded the old man’s room 
with wines, ale, and fruits, actually forced the sacrament 
into him; others shook him until he begged for mercy, and 
all to get an old man near four score to say before he died, 
that he was a Christian! Mr. Armstrong’s pampblet may 
be had at 84, Fleet Street, for fourpence, and it is really 
worth the money for the amusement of reading the particu- 
lars of this Christian effort to make an old Deist say he 
was a Christian before he died! 

The Rector boasted of his success, after the old man was 
dead, and placarded the country round with huge placards, 
that he was about to preach a funeral sermon, and to narrate 
the confessions of this dying infidel. The church was crowd- 
ed, the congregation gaped for an interesting tale; but the 
sermon was a blank; the Rector knew that ‘Mr. Armstrong 
would expose him, and he scarcely said a word about the 
confessions of a dying infidel! The sermon bas been printed, 
pompously headed the Dying Infidel, &c.; but all wasa 
trick ; there is no confession; and the paltry effort to impose 
is neatly exposed in Mr. A.’s pamphlet. 

Now the rage is renewed, and the Bishop’s son, and the 
Methodist shop-keeper, between them, have got up a paper- 
extinguisher for a blazing flame as powerful as a Galvanic 
Battery. As every sane person could see the moment ¢his 
Extinguisher comes near the fire, it burns too, and it is now 
generally expected that Mr. Mease and the Bishop’s son will 
both take fire, and become infidels! 








FROM A FRIEND. 


London, Jan. 8, 1824. 
Wiru this comes a short history of the persecution of the Quakers 
in Massachusetts, extracted from the “ History of New England, 
by Daniel Neal.” 

Mr. Neal was an eminent dissenting Minister and author of 
the History of the Puritans. It is but justice to him to say, that 
he condemned all sorts of persecution for opinions. 

In these persecutions you will observe, that the perseverance 
of the persecuted, beat the civil power, and that the sect multi- 
plied in proportion as persecution increased. It is curious too 
to observe the steps the governors of Massachusetts took, from 
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sending the parties away to murdering of them. You will see 
too that the means they took to discover them and their books, 
and the cruel way in which they treated them while in prison, 
equals the Holy Inquisition. All this was done by men who had 
themselves fled from intolerance and persecution for opinion. 
You will see in this the true and pure Christian spirit, he who 
has power torturing him over whom he has power. Whether the 
Quakers were right or wrong, is of no consequence, since they 
were persecuted for opinions. I think, i see considerable analogy 
in some parts as to consequences between the persecution of the 
Quakers in New England, and the persecution of the Infidels here, 
at home, particularly in your case and in that of your supporters. 

The Quakers were not however at that time like the modern 
Quakers: they were mad fanatics, they disturbed the Courts, and 
interrupted the people in their meeting houses. One woman went 
stark naked into a meeting house, to deliver a message from God; 
another went naked through the streets of Boston. These things 
Could however have been prevented or corrected, but it was not 
for those things they suffered, but for their opinions. They denied 
the scriptures to be the only rule of faith and manners. They 
affirmed that the light within was alone sufficient to salvation. 
They denied that the scriptures revealed God. They denied the 
Trinity. They denied the morality of the sabbath, they denied 
the two sacraments, Baptism, and the Lord’s supper, they REJECT- 
ED ALL PRIESTS, they refused to make bows or to pull off their 
hats. These were the things for which they were persecuted. 

But the Quakers are a sect of Christians, and have the spirit 
of Christians in them, they are excessively intolerant, and can, 
in effect, persecute to the utmost of the power they possess. In 
Pennsylvania, they persecuted, fined, and imprisoned George 
Keith, but they contrived to ensnare him into a breach of the laws, 
afterwards, they banished him the province. The true reason of 
all this persecution was, some new doctrines he broached, which 
had nearly made a schism amongst them. 


EXTRACT, &c. 


“ Tue first Quakers that came into the Massachusett colony, were 
Mary Fisher and Ann Austin, who arrived at Boston, from Barba- 
does, in the beginning of July 1656, and about a month after, 
eight more arrived from Rhode Island, namely, Christopher Hol- 
den, Thomas Thirstone, William Bund, John Copeland, Mary 
Prince, Sarah Gibbons, Mary Weatherhead, and Dorothy Waugh. 
Upon the arrival! of the two first, notice was immediately sent to 
the Governor, who ordered them to be secured, and about one 
hundred books and pamphlets, which they brought with them to 
be burned. The women were afterwards brought on shore, put 
nto close prison, and examined by proper persons for tokens of 
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Witchcraft. The Governor called his council together upon this 
extraordinary occasion, who came to the following resolutions. 

1. That all such corrupt books as shall be found upon search to 
be brought in, and spread by Mary Fisher and Ann Austin, shall 
be forthwith burned and destroyed by the common executioner. 

2. That the said Mary and Ann be kept in close prison, and 
none admitted communication with them, without leave from 
the Governor, deputy Governor, or any two Magistrates, to 
prevent the spreading of their corrupt opinions, till such time as 
they be delivered by authority on board some vessel to be trans- 
ported out of the country.” 

3. Is an order to “ transport them to Barbadoes, it being the 
place whence they came.” 

‘“* Accordingly these two women after about a month or five 
weeks confinement, were sent out of the country, by the return of 
the same ship that brought them; the other eight were imprisoned 
after the same manner, and at length sent out of the country. 
But the same spirit that brought them first to New England, 
soon moved them to return, and to propagate their opinions, in 
defiance of all the Laws that were made against them. 

The design of the Magistrates in coming to these resolutions 
against the Quakers, was to keep them out of the country, ima- 
gining that none of their own people had as yet received any of 
their opinions, though in this they were mistaken, as will presently 
appear; however, with this view, the following severe laws were 
enacted by a General Court at Boston, Oct. 14, 1656. 

That if any master or commander of any Bark, &c., shall 
henceforth bring into any harbour, &c., within this jurisdiction, 
any Quaker or Quakers; he shall pay, or cause to be paid, the 
sum of £100. to the treasurer of the country, that what Quaker 
soever shall arrive in this country from foreign part or parts adjacent, 
shall be forthwith committed to the House of Correction, and at 
their entrance to be severely whipped, and by the master thereof 
to be constantly kept at work, and none-suffered to speak or con- 
verse with them. If any person shall knowingly import any 
Quakers’ books, or writings, concerning their devilish opinions, 
he shall pay for every such book, or writing, five pounds, and 
whoever shall disperse, or conceal any such book or writing, and 
it be found with him or her shall forfeit and pay five pounds; and 
if any person in this colony shall take upon them to defend 
the heretical opinions of the Quakers, or any of their books, &c., 
they shall be fined for the first offence forty shillings, the second 
time four pounds, and for the third time they shall be committed 
to the House of Correction, till there be conyenient passage to 
send them out of the land, being sentenced by the Court of Assis- 
tants to banishment. 

These laws being proclaimed by beat of drum in the streets of 
Boston, Nicholas Upshal, an antient man of about 60 years of 
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age, came out of his house, and in a public manner told the offi- 
cers that the prosecution of those laws would be the forerunner 
of judgment on the country, and therefore desired them to take 
heed what they did, lest they should be found fighting against 
God. This was looked upon as an attack upon the legislature, 
which might be attended with fatal consequences, for if people 
might arraign the laws of their country in such an open manner, 
the authority of the Government would quickly be destroyed. 
Upshal was therefore summoned to appear before the General 
Court next morning, and not acknowledging his offence, was 
fined twenty pounds and ordered to depart the jurisdiction within 
the space of a month, and that if he returned le should be kept 
a close prisoner until he acknowledged his fault. 

But the first that suffered by the forementioned laws, was 
Mary Clarke, wife of John Clarke of London, tailor, who left her 
husband and six children to bring a message from the Lord to 
New England. She arrived in the month of August, and having 
delivered her message, was sent to the House of Correction, 
where she received twenty stripes and was then turned out of the 
jurisdiction. The next were Christopher Holder, and John Cope- 
land, who being returned since their late banishment, and attempt- 
ing to speak to the people in the meeting house at Salem, after 
sermon, were sent to the House of Correction, where they received 
thirty stripes apiece, and after nine weeks’ imprisonment, were 
once more sent out of the country. ‘Tis uncert2in how leng these 
quakers had been at Salem, but it began now to appear that se- 
veral of the inhabitants of the place had embraced their principles, 
by their absenting themselves from public worship, and setting 
up private meetings of their own on the first day of the week, nor 
is this to be wondered at, since that town had shewn so strong 
an inclination to enthusiastical doctrines but a few years before. 
However these private meetings of Frienps were quickly broken 
up, the persons that were present at them, were fined five shillings 
a head for absenting from public worship, and their teachers were 
sent to the House of Correction at Boston. Yet there was hardly 
a man banished by virtue of those laws, who did not return 
again in a few months, animated with new zeal for propagatin 
his opinions. . 

The Government being alarmed at these proceedings of the 
Quakers, proceeded to further severities against them, and at their 
next General Court in October, passed a law which enacted, 
‘‘ That whoever should bring any Quaker into their jurisdiction 
should forfeit one hundred pounds to the country, and be commit- 
ted to prison there to remain till the penalty should be satisfied— 
and whosoever shall entertain or conceal any Quaker, or Quakeress, 
knowing them so to be, any such person shall forfeit to the coun- 
try forty shillings for every hour’s entertainment or concealment, 
and be committed to prison till the forfeiture shall be fully paid 
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and satisfied. And further, that all, and any, of those persons 
that should arise amung themselves, should be dealt withal, and 
suffer the like punishments, as the law provides against them that 
come in, which was, that for the first offence (or Coming in) after 
they had once suffered what the law requireth, if a male, one of 
his ears should be cut off, and he kept to hard work in the House 
of Correction till he could be sent away at his own charges, and 
for the second offence his other ear should be cut off and he kept 
in the House of Correction as aforesaid: If a woman, then to be 
severely whipped, and kept as aforesaid as the male for the first 
offence, and for the second offence she shall be alike used as 
aforesaid. And for any Quaker he or she that shall a third time 
offend, they shall have their tongues bored through with an hot 
iron and be kept at the House of correction at work, till they be 
sent away at their own charges.” 

“ Neither the passing of the forementioned laws, nor the severe ex- 
ecution of them, HAD THE LEAST INFLUENCE on the Quakers, 
who gloried in their sufferings, as for the cause of God and the 
testimony of Jesus. They travelled the country, disturbed the 
churches and continued their private meetings as much as ever. 
On the 13th of April, two women spake aloud in the meeting 
house at Boston, and a few weeks after, T. Harris of Barbadoes 
disturbed the public worship again, for which he was apprehend- 
ed, sent to the House of Correction and put to hard labour; but 
Harris, like the rest of his brethren, would not strike a stroke in 
prison; he would suffer any thing, but do nothing; nay, so stub- 
born was he and his friends, that they would neither pay the fines 
that were laid upon them, nor be at the charge of transporting 
themselves out of the country, though they. were offered their 
liberty upon that condition, nor so much as pay the gaoler his 
fees. In short, they were as perverse and obstinate in prison, as 
out of it, insomuch that the gaoler was forced at last to lay the 
case before the Magistrates who thereupon ordered him, to whip 
them twice a week if they would not work, and the first time 
to add five stripes to the former ten, and each time after to 
add three more, and the two. constables of the town to be 
present at the execution. But Harris and his friends were 
not to be tamed by these methods, they resolved to die ra- 
ther than submit, and one of them was almost whipped to death, 
upon this order; but when Harris had suffered a second whipping, 
some of his friends paid his charges, and so he was dismissed. 
And this became afterwards the usual practice of the Quakers, 
not to pay their fees, but to suffer others to do it for them. But 
when the prisoners had no friends to assist them, the court was 
forced to rid their hands of them as well as they could.” 

The next proceeding was an order of the Court authorizing the 
treasurers of the several counties to sell them who did not pay 
their fines, for slaves to the West Indies. Mr. Neal says, “ there 
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is not a single instance given of any one being sold for the pay- 
ment of fees.” 

‘* Several private meetings of Quakers were discovered about 
this time in Salem, Boston, and other places. About the latter 
end of June, 1658, twenty were taken at the house of Nicholas 
Phelps, in the woods about five miles from Salem, among whom 
were two foreigners, William Bund and William Leddra, who were 
sent.to the House of Correction, at Boston, and having received 
ten lashes were told they might have their liberty in paying their 
fees, and hiring the Marshall to convey them out of the country, 
but they refused to depart, and were therefore whipt more severe- 
ly, till some of their friends laid down the money, and then they 
were discharged. 

‘“‘ It now appeared that the inhabitants of Salem inclined very 
much to Quakerism, for more families in that little village desert- 
ed the public worship than in Boston itself, and this they did in 
defiance of a very severe law, which enacted, ‘ That every person, 
or persons, called Quakers, arising from among themselves, and 
possessing any of their pernicious ways, by speaking, writing, 
meeting on the Lord’s day, or at any other time, should pay to the 
country ten shillings, and every one speaking in such meeting, five 
pounds, and in case any such person had been scourged, or whipt, 
the first time, according to the former law, that then they should 
be kept at work in the House of Correction till they put in secu- 
rity by two sufficient men, that they shall not any more vent their 
hateful errors, nor use their sinful practices, or shall depart the 
jurisdiction at their own charge; and if they return, to suffer as 
in the case of foreigners.’ 

‘* Several persons, and families, were ruined by the execution of 
those laws, for no sooner did they absent themselves from public 
worship, but enquiry was made where they were, and whether 
they had not been at some private meeting of Quakers, if they 
were silent or could not give a good account of themselves, they 
were watched by the informers who quickly laid hands upon them. 
But such was the enthusiastic fire of the Quakers, that nothing 
could quench it. The sect grew under all those disadvantages, 
and several families went over toit. Their sufferings served only 
to raise the compassion of the people, and open their mouths 
against the public ministers of the country, as the authors of all 
the severities used against them. No methods were effectual to 
suppress them, for no sooner was one party of Quakers punished 
and sent out of the country, as the law directed, but another was 
immediately detected from head quarters at Rhode Island, which 
provoked the Magistrates to such a degree, that at their next ge- 
neral Court they passed a law to banish all foreign QUAKERS up- 
on pain of DEATH. ‘ 

‘** The law also enacted, ‘ that every inhabitant being convict- 
ed to be of the aforesaid sect, either by taking up, publishing, or 
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defending the horrid opinions of the Quakers—or by taking up 
their absurd and destructive practices, viz. denying ciwil respect to 
equals, and reverence to suveriors—adhering to, or approving of, any 
known Quaker—or condemning the proceedings of this Court against 
Quakers—and refusing to retract, &c. shall be banished under 
pain of DEATH. 

“ Four Quakers suffered death by virtue of this law, viz. Wil- 
liam Robertson, of London, Merchant, Marmaduke Stevenson, of 
Yorkshire, Mary Dyar, and William Leddra. The three for- 
mer of those coming from Rhode Island, in the month of June, 
were apprehended and banished on pain of death. They went 
away. But returning again to Boston they were all apprehended 
about the middle of October, when being identified, they were all 
three (that is, two of the men and the woman) carried to the 
place of execution where the two men were hanged, but when Ma- 
ry Dyar was upon the ladder she received a pardon, and was sent 
away to Newport, in Rhode Island; but being possessed with the 
spirit of martyrdom she could not stay at home, but came again 
into the jurisdiction some time after, and was executed, June 1, 
1660. 

« These executions, however, raised a great clamour against 
the government, and sullied the glory of their former sufferings 
from the Bishops, for now it appeared that the New England Pu- 
ritans were no better friends to liberty of conscience than their ad- 
versaries, and that the question between them was not, whether one 
party of Christians should have the power to oppress another. Burt 
WHO SHOULD HAVE THAT POWER.” 

The offence this conduct of the New England Puritans gave to 
many, caused the Magistrates to publish what they called their 
vindication. To this the Quakers replied, and shewed success- 
fully, that they acted in contradiction to the laws of England, and 
were little better than murderers. But the Magistrates were not 
to be softened by their arguments, and were resolved to execute 
the laws they had made, and upon the return of William Leddra, 
who had been several times whipt, they brought him to trial and 
hanged him on the 14th of March, 1660-61. While Leddra was 
on his trial, Wenlock Christison, who had been banished upon pain 
of death, came boldly into court with his hat upon his head, warn- 
ing the Magistrates to shed no more innocent blood. The Mar- 
shall commanded him to pluck off his hat, but he replied, ‘ No, 
I shall not.’ He was brought to trial, demurred to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court, appealed to the laws of England, and made the 
best defence which was made for the Quakers. When sentence 
of death was pronounced upon him, he desired the Court to con- 
sider what they had gained by their cruel proceedings against the 
Quakers, for the last man that was put to death (said he) HERE 
ARE FIVE COME IN HIS ROOM, and if you have power to take my 
life from me God can raise up the same principle of life in ten of 
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his servants and send them among you in my room, that you may 
have torment on torment. What effect this speech had upon them 
I cannot determine, but before the 13th of June, the day appoint- 
ed for his execution, he was set at liberty, and conducted out of 
the jurisdiction, together with ‘wenty seven other Quakers then in 
rison.” 
‘ Thus they were beaten by the perseverance of the Quakers, and 
at length, on the 9th of September, 1661, an order was issued 
here forbidding the circuit in New England to punish any one for 
being a Quaker. 





OBSERVATIONS BY R. CARLILE. 


— -—— 


THE foregoing extract forms a clear and demonstrative 
proof, that t6 persecute is to propagate opinions. Had 
not these first Quakers, who were truly harmless madmen 
and women, been persecuted, had they been tolerated in all 
their notions so long as they did no mischief to others, had 
they been calmly reasoned with, on every point of their 
professions, they would not have thrived as they havethriven. 
But the persecution was raised because one superstition was 
effected by the growth of another superstition. It was igno- 
rance in power, punishing ignorance without power, and 
novelty, sympathy, curiosity, and the spirit of obstinacy 
and revenge ivherent alike in all mankind, worked on until 
it gave power to that ignorance which had, without perse- 
cution, no power, and lessened the power of that ignorance 
which persecuted. It is true, that the Quakers of that day 
had no similarity of manners with the Quakers of this day: 
nor have the Christians-of this day any similarity of man- 
ners with the Christians of seventeen hundred years ago. 
They pass on under the same appellation ; but are constant- 
ly changing their characters; and like every other thing, 
are acted upon and altered by surrounding circumstances. 
Did statesmen correct themselves by, instead of imitating, 
precedents, they would never persecute opinions, however 
disgusting; but frame such laws only as should protect per- 
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son and property from injury, and leave the wandering in- 
tellects of mankind to be corrected by the intellects of others. 
This perpetual aberration of intellect would never lead to 
turbulence, and could ouly be rendered turbulent by pow- 
erful opposition and severe persecution, as was the case 
with the Quakers in the foregoing instance; who, when left 
alone, settled down into a class of people of the mildest and 
most moral habits. 

In this instance, another case is proved. That no kind 
of severity will deter from the propagation of opinions ; 
and that the institution of pains and penalties on one side, 
only generates that counteracting passion which makes it 
meritorious to suffer those pains and penalties. Scarcely a 
week passes, but that I get offers from strangers, in different 
parts of the country, to serve in my shop for the sake of 
being prosecuted, who seem to aspire to the situation as an 
honour, unprofitable and dangerous as it is. As one proof 
of my assertion, I print a portion of a letter I have received 
from Spalding, in Lincolnshire; [ must here give a_ public 
notice, that as prosecutions seem to have ceased, | have no 
room for new hands; but if those prosecutions should be 
renewed, I will regularly call upon those who have 
offered. 

Srr, Spalding, Lincolnshire, Jan. 8, 1824. 

A NEw convert to Materialism has the pleasure of addressing you 
for the purpose of enrolling his name in the list of Deists and Ma- 
terialists of Albion, and for soliciting a situation, the next vacan- 
cy you have in your shop, in Fleet Street, or wherever else you 
might please to appoint him. 

At present, I am entirely out ofa situation, having been eight years 
in the profession of an itinerant comedian: but should you re 
quire a character, as it regards my moral conduct, I can refer you 
to two or three individuals with whom I have been employed, who 
(although one and all are Christians, and decidedly hostile to my 


avowed opinions on religion) cannot do otherwise than speak fa- 
vourably of my morals. 

It also behoves me to state to you, that I have a wife and child, 
entirely dependant upon me for support; the former being near 
her confinement again: but, I assure you, that I have no other 
end in view than battling with a corrupt and despotic power, who 
may hope (but it will be a vain one) to chain the mind, who still 
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endeavour to oppose brute force to reason; and whose efforts to 
crush the cause, must be futile and fruitless, as their ultimate de- 
feat and shame will testify; if more martyrs be necessary, I for 
one, will oppose them. Let them establish the Holy Christian In- 
quisition, in reality, I would resign my life rather than compromise 
the subject under any other condition than a thorough conviction, 
arising out of free, full, and unlimited discussion. 

I was a Deist before I took to the profession of the stage, but 
no farther than a true disciple of Thomas Paine; having lately 
met with Mirabaud’s System of Nature, and subsequently some 
odd Nos. of “‘ The Republican,” particularly the controversial ar- 
ticles, I became so convinced of the superiority of reasoning, 
which the advocates of Materialism had over every other opponent, 
that I felt necessitated to adopt it in spite of myself; for I can 
assure you, I might have been called a bigot to the opinions of 
Thomas Paine. 

I am, Sir, 
With every degree of esteem and respect, 


Your obedient Servant, 
THOMAS RYLEY PERRY. 








FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE 
REVEREND WILLIAM WAIT AND MR. CAR- 
LILE. 


TO MR. R. CARLILE. 


No. 62, High Holborn, London. 

SIR, January 7, 1824. 

As Christianity teaches me not to recompence evil for evil, I shall 
not endeavour to wound your feelings in return for the ungene- 
rous letter which you addressed to me in “ The Republican” of 
September 26, last. One of the principal objects which I have in 
writing to you a few lines, is to assure you, that I never, in any 
part of our correspondence, intended to insult you; but, that my 
feeling towards you, all along, has been that of benevulence and 
kindness. 

I saw you acting under the influence of a most unreasonable, 
and most dangerous infidelity, and exposing your infinitely pre- 
cious and immortal soul, to the risk of being lost for ever, in the 
regions of hopeless and eternal misery, and earnestly wished to 
introduce Christianity to you, accosting you in those friendly 
terms, do thyself no harm. You affect to wonder how it is, that 
the clergy do not, at your call, use the means of convincing you 
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that Christianity is of divine original; but it is easy to see, that, 
armed with the weapons of hostility, your object is to attack the 
glorious cause of Christ, and to claim a victory, where you 
have not gained one. Were you to adopt a diflerent method, 
orto manifest a humble and teachable spirit, I am persuaded that 
there are many pious clergymen and others, who would gladly as- 
sist youin your enquiry after thetruth. In this case, ! should, even 
yet, entertain a hope that it might please God to illuminate your 
mind, and vouchsafe to you all the inestimable blessings of the 
Gospel. The question for your serious consideration is; whether, 
if you knew the will of God, you are sincerely disposed to do it; 
if so, a happy result might be expected, since the Lord Jesus 
Christ has declared, [f any man will do his will, he shall know of 
the doctrines, whether it be of God. You strangely say that man 
is the highest order of intellectual beings. To this absurdity let 
the 19th Psalm furnish the answer. Permit me to recommend to 
your perusal an account of a work, entitled, the ‘ Progress of 
Infidelity,” in the Quarterly Review, for January, 1823. Wishing 
you your restoration to liberty, and every other comfort, 


I remain, your sincere Friend, 
W. WAIT. 





TO THE REVEREND W. WAIT, A. B. 





Sir, Dorchester Gaol, January 12, 1824. 
I ACKNOWLEDGE the receipt of your letter, dated Jan. 7, 
and at the same time was informed that you bad visited 
Mrs. Wright, and had told her that you would come to Dor- 
chester if | wished it. I have not the least desire that you 
should put yourself to expence, or inconvenience on my ac- 
count, which, [ fear, such a journey must occasion; but, I 
should be most happy to have conversation with you, as I 
am with every man who thinks he canoppugn my opinions. 

Should your inclination lead you to visit Dorchester, I 
can promise you the most perfect civility ; for, 1 assure you 
that I have been more pleased, than offended, with our cor- 
respondence at every point of it. I can bear attack of any 
description, and whether it be coarse or fine it makes the 
same impressions upon me; as I feel altogether a master of 
the defenders of the Christian religion, when I can bring 


them to fair discussion. 
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I have seen the Quarterly Review you recommend to my 
notice; it was sent to me by the Archdeacon of Dorset; but 
as a defence of Christianity I thought it weak. Its attack 
upon the Deistical Churches I thought nothing of, as I wish 
to see every species of church and public worship abolished. 
Let the Church of England procure my liberty, and offer 
me free and fair discussion, and I will soon let it be seen 
what it is worth. Under all the disadvantages which have 
surrounded me, I have triumphed: not a clergyman in this 
neighbourhood will offer a second sentence, in defence of his 
religion, and I should like you to come to Dorchester to be 
convinced of the trath of what I say. We will then,if you 
please, have a talk about intellect, the nineteenth psalm, the 
Gospel grace, precious immortal souls, and dangerous in- 
fidetity, with the et ceteras. 

| I am, Sir, 
Your very obedient Servant, 
RICHARD CARLILE. 





SONG FOR THE 29TH OF JANUARY. 





Tune—* Christians Awake.” 


Tue day returns, friends of mankind, rejoice, 
On which was born, to every craft a foe, 

That man, who, with his powerful pen and voice, 
Chas’d superstition to the shades below. 

Tue ImmorraL Paring, ’twas he who first began 


The * Acre or Reason,” and the “ Riguts or Man.” 


His labours in America behold, 

To crush the foes, and aid the friends of man; 
In Albion, and in France, need not be told, 

His efforts to advance the mighty plan; 
Which when reduced to practice will be found, 
Confirming Freedom to the nations round. 


Then let us join on this his natal day, 
Corruption and delusion to engage, 
Through ages’ ignorance to force our way, 
Though Priests unite, and despot Kings do rage. 
United, firm, resolved our rights to gain, 
Though purchased at the expence of blood and pain. 
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Then will the glorious principles of Paine, 

In all their native beauty be admired: 
Through him we shall our liberties regain, 

And in his praise our bosoms shall be fired. 
And each may raise his cheerful heart and voice, 


And sing aloud, Friends of mankind rejoice. 
W. V. H. 











TO MR. RICHARD CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 


Stokesly, Jan. 6, 1824. 


Tue undersigned individuals desire me to forward to you the 
sum of One Guinea, as a small acknowledgment of the esteem 
in which they hold your endeavours to establish the right of free 
discussion, on all subjects, and a mark of their detestation of 


i subscribers, 








Yours, in civic esteem, 


your Christian persecutors. . With a confident hope that you will 
live to triumph over all your enemies, I remain in behalf of the 


ROBERT ARMSTRONG. 


Thomas Rigg, Ayton 
William Middleton, Pickhill 
R. Armstong 

George Hall 

John Flounder 

Henry Wilson 

Joseph Waller 

Thomas Wilson 

Ann Wilson 

John Smithson, Leeds, a Materialist 
A Trinitarian 

A Materialist 

Do. 2nd Subscription 

John Wilson 

P. 

Politics of Paine 
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REPUBLICANISM—MONARCHY. 


Mr. Eustace, in the following extract from his ‘* Classical Tour 
in Italy,” portrays, in a vivid manner, the advantages of free and 
republican institutions in eliciting the powers and energies of the 
human mind ; very happily contrasts them with those monarchical 
governments, and combats, as well in this extract as in other 
parts of his volumes, that grand axiom of certain politicians, that 
“‘ monarchy, when administered by a wise and virtuous prince, is 
the best mode of government.” 

Having said that FLorence, during its days of liberty, had 
been ‘‘ governed sometimes by its bishop, sometimes by its nobles 
and not unfrequently by its people,” and that it was occasionally 
‘“* convulsed by the rival pretensions of the first, or the licentious 
claims of the second,” and at other times “‘ under the sway of a 
virtuous magistracy,” he proceeds :— 

“‘ But, whether agitated or tranquil at home, whether at peace 
or war abroad, its institutions were always free aud manly, and 
its citizens were bold and active. This, indeed, is one of the pe- 
culiar and exclusive advantages of republican government; eve 
man, while he is acting for his country, acts for himself, and for 
his own interest; the market of honour, dignity, and employment 
is open to all; it is, consequently, crowded with competitors, and 
each candidate is obliged, in his own defence, toexert all the faculties 
of his soul, and call forth every latent energy. Hence that activity of 
mind, that fermentation of intellect and imagination, which pro- 
duces genius, and creates the poet and the orator, the statesman 
and the historian, the sage and the hero. The same ardent prin- 
ciple, it is true, that sets all the powers of the soul in motion, may 
at the same time, rouse many a dark and destructive passion, and 
may impel a bold man to many a wicked deed; and I am aware 
that men of timid minds, or of slavish propensities, are too apt to 
take occasion, from this acknowledgment, to inveigh against po- 
pular governments, and to exalt the advantages of monarchy. 
But, do the intrigues of a court, and the lust and ambition of 
princes and ministers, excite no animosities, and produce no 
scenes of blood? or, are the annals of monarchy stained with 
fewer crimes than the history of republicanism? The reverse is 
the case; and if all the crimes of all the Grecian republics were 
united, they would not equal the mass of guilt that might be col- 
lected from the reign of one Persian monarch; as all the murders 
and all the assassinations, perpetrated in all the Italian common- 
wealths, put into the scale together, would kick the beam when 
counterbalanced by the bloody deeds of Philip II of Spain, or of 
Henry VIII of England. 
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‘“‘ Wherever human passions are deeply engaged, crimes will 
occur; but the difference between monarchy and republicanism is, 
that the former, while it naturally excites and cherishes a spirit 
of intrigue, dissimulation, and treachery, proscribes the open, the 
generous feelings of conscious worth, independence, and honest 
pride, and thus gives vice a decided advantage over virtue. The 
latter, on the contrary, friendly in its very essence to publici- 
ty and frankness, encourages the undisguised display of 
bold, intrepid sentiment, the sense of self-importance, and the 
pride of genius, such as generally accompany great ta- 
lents, and usher the more useful and splendid virtues into the 
world. Ina monarchy, therefore, where all is subservient to the 
will of the sovereign, Virtue must often veil her beauty that she 
may not eclipse the splendour of the throne, nor divert the hom- 
age of the people; in a republic, where the natural feelings of 
mankind have full scope, Vice must hide her deformity lest she 
should excite hatred, and defeat her own purposes. Look at the 
Grecian republics, even when most conyulsed by faction or mad- 
dened by war; contemplate, for instance, Athens and Lacedemon, 
in that bloody struggle of power and talents which terminated in 
the temporary subjection of the former. Crimes ofa very black die 
shock the feelings, and sufferings and misfortunes melt the heart; 
but how many virtues rise in opposition? What vigour, what 
perseverance, what activity, and what patience exalt the comba- 
tants, and inflame the mind of the reader! A pestilence ravaged 
Athens within, and a cruel and unsuccessful war wasted her with- 
out; yet, what a constellation of great and wise men blazed around 
her, and brightened the gloom of her destiny. Socrates and Thucydi- 
des, Pericles and Alcibiades, Sophocles and Euripides, all grace the 
annals of this disastrous Peloponnesian contest, and shed around 
Athens a lustre more vivid and more permanent than the glories 
of all the victories of Lacedemon. Who would not prefer the agi- 
tations, and even reverses of such a republic, to the tranquility 
and the triumphs of the most splendid monarchy!” 





Printed and Published by Rk. Cartrie, 84, Fleet Street.—All Correspon- 
dences for “‘ The Republican” to be left at the place of publication. 
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